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Tuesday,  October  21,  1941 


:Hov  keep  squash? 
iBury  vegetables  in  sand  or  sawdust? 
Where  find  rtorage  directions? 
:J-  t,  season  best  for  transplanting? 


Qvip. sti on  boy. 


Answers  from  plant  scientists  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 
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Questions  in  the  mailbag  this  week  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Sev- 
eral of  them  a~k  ?bout  storing  vegetables  for  the  winter.  Then,  one  gardener  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  trees  and  shrubs. 

Let's  begin  with  the  letters  about  storing  vegetables.    More  families  than 
usual  are  storing  their  home-grown  vegetables  this  fall;  they  know  tha.t  plenty  of 
vegetables  safely  put  away  for  the  winter  can  make  winter  meals  more  delicious  and 
economical  and  bring  better  health  to  the  family.    Answers  to  the  questions  today 
come  from  plant  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  letter  says:     "The  squash  we  tried  to  store  in  our  cellar  a  year 
ago  didn't  keep  veil.    After  a  few  weeks  it  began  to  show  soft  spots,     what  is  the 
secret  of  storing  squash  so  it  keeps? 

Plant  scientists  have  a  number  of  "secrets"  to  suggest.     They  say,  first,  to 
leave  squash  (or  pumpkin)  on  the  vine  until  thoroughly  mature.     If  frost  arrives  be- 
fore the  squash  is  mature,  curing  will  help  it.     Curing  means  drying  the  surface  of 
the  vegetable  to  a  hard  shell  that  protects  the  inside  from  decay.     You  can  do  the 
curing  out  in  the  field  in  dry  fall  weather  just  by  piling  squashes  close  together, 
aot  uore  than  2  layers  deep,  and  covering  them  with  cornstalks  to  protect  against 
-rost.    Let  them  cure  for  10  days,  or  2  weeks  before  you  bring  them  indoors.  But 
if  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet,  cure  the  squashes  inside  in  some  warm  dry  place. 
You  can  set  them  behind  the  kitchen  stove  for  a  week  or  10  days — or  keep  them  back 
°f  the  furnan<=> 
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The  way  you  gather  the  squash  has  much  to  do  with  how  it  keeps,  too. 
Cut  the  squash  from  the  vine  leaving  the  thick  stem  on,  but  never  use  that  stem 
?s  a  handle  to  carry  the  sauash,  because  that  might  break  or  bruise  the  stem-end 
and  let  decay  enter.    Be  sure  also  to  handle  each  squash  with  great  care  so  as 
not  to  bruise  or  cut  it.     Never  load  squash  roughly  in  baskets  or  a  wagon.  Indoors, 
set  each  squash  separately  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry,  cool  but  not  cold  place.  Squash 
keep  best  at  a  temperature  around  55  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit — about  the  same  as 
for  s^eettiotatoes.     Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  storing  squash  in  a  cellar 
along  with  apples  and  potatoes  where  the  air  is  too  damp  and  cold  for  squash. 

Squash  keeps  better  in  an  upstairs  room. 

How  squash  keeps  depends  partly  on  variety,  too.     Of  course,   the  late- 
maturing  varieties  are  the  best  keepers.     At  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
they  recently  tested  more  than  30  varieties  of  winter  squash  and  found  some  that 
vould  keep  well  as  late  as  March,  and  others  that  would  last  only  a  couple  of 
months  at  the  most.     They  reported  that  Parted  Hubbard,  Improved  Green  Hubbard, 
31ue  Hubbard,  barren  Turban,  Bay  State  and  Banana  are  delicious  for  eating  as  late 
as  March.    On  the  other  hand,  varieties  like  Boston  Marrow,   Golden  Hubbard  and 
Buttercup  are  short  keepers,   so  best  eaten  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

■ell,   so  much  for  tips  on  squash.     Now  here's  a  letter  from  a  housewife 

asking  about  storing  vegetables  in  sand  or  sawdust.     She  says:  "I've  just  heard 

that  vegetables  keep  well  if  you  bury  them  in  sand  or  sawdust  for  the  "/inter.  Is 

this  better  than  the  usual  method  of  storing  in  bins  or  on  shelves  out  in  the 
air?" 

The  scientists  answer:     Each  different  vegetable  has  different  needs  in 
storage,  but  under  certain  conditions  storing  root  crops  and  potatoes  in  sand  or 
sawdust  may  help  keep  them.     In  the  fall  when  warm  dry  weather  keeps  the  storage 
cellar  too  warm  and  dry,  vegetables  may  shrivel  out  in  the  air.     You  can  keep  them 
-rom  shrivelling  by  burying  them  in  leaves,  or  moist  sand,  or  sawdust  until  the 
father  becomes  colder.     Burying  in  sand  or  sawdust  is  also  a  good  way  to  keep  a 
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bushel  or  so  of  potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips  in  a  pantry  to  save  you  from 
running  do-"n  to  the  storage  cellar  every  day.     But  this  method  of  storage  won't 
do  for  some  vegetables  like  onions  v/hich  need  plenty  of  air  and  ventilation  to 
keep. 

Answers  to  other  questions  about  putting  vegetables  away  for  the  winter 
you'll  find  in  a  free  bulletin  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  is 
called  "Home  Storage  of  Vegetables."     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  879,  if  you 
prefer  to  order  by  number.     And  you  get  a  copy  by  sending  a  postcard  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  '.'ashington ,  D.  C. 

Nov;  let's  go  on  to  one  question  about  transplanting  ornamental  bushes  like 
roses  and  evergreen.  A  gardner  wants  to  know  which  is  the  best  season  for  trans- 
planting. 

Plant  scientists  say  there  is  no  one  best  season  for  transplanting  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.     Much  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  variety  of  plant. 
In  general,  fall  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.     In  spring  the 
right  season  for  transplanting  is  so  short.     You  have  to  get  the  plants  in  after 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  dry  enough  to  work,  yet  before  the 
weather  r-:ets  too  warm.     Late  fall  is  generally  a  good  time  to  put  in  garden  roses. 
And  early  fall,  just  before  the  rains  start,   is  a  good  time  to  put  in  narrow- 
leaved  evergreens  like  pine,   spruce  and  so  on.     On  the  other  hand,  broad- leaved 
evergreens  like  laurel  and  rhododendron  usually  do  better  if  you  transplant  them  in 
the  early  spring. 

And  that's  all  the  questions  and  answers  until  Thursday. 


